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TWO OF OREGON'S FOREMOST COMMON- 
WEALTH BUILDERS: 

Judge Reuben Patrick Boise and Professor Thomas Condon. 

Judge Boise served with high and persistent purpose and 
fine powers of discernment in molding the institutional life 
of the State, while Professor Condon had pre-eminenee as a 
student and teacher, whose mind penetrated to the mystery 
of Nature's past here, and who with finest spirit inspired the 
minds and hearts of its youth. Both passed out of this life 
during recent months. Professor Condon died at the home of 
his oldest daughter, Mrs. H. F. MeCornack, near Eugene, on 
February 11, aged 84 years, 11 months and 8 days. Judge 
Boise passed away at his old home in Salem on April 10, aged 
88 years, 9 months and 22 days. 

The following account of the life and services of Judge 
Boise is taken from the Daily Oregonian of even date with 
the day of his death : 

"Judge Boise was born at Blandford, Hampden County, 
Massachusetts, June 19, 1818. Has ancestors followed Wash- 
ington during the War of the Bevolution. He was a descend- 
ant of the French Huguenots, and the third child of a family 
of eight of Reuben Boise, prominent in Massachusetts politics 
up to the time of his death. His mother's maiden name was 
Sallie Putnam, a relative of General Israel Putnam, of Rev- 
olutionary fame. He is survived by one daughter, Maria 
Boise, who lived with him to the last ; Reuben P. Boise, Jr., a 
prominent business man of this city, and Whitney L. Boise, 
one of the leading attorneys of Portland. 

"Judge Boise was educated in the public schools of Bland- 
ford, and was graduated from Williams College with the de- 
gree of A. B., in 1843. He taught school in Missouri one year, 
and then read law under his uncle, Patrick Boise, of Westfield, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1847. He practiced law for 
two vears at Chicopee, Wisconsin, and came to Portland, via 
the Isthmus of Panama, in 1850. He purchased a tract of 640 
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acres of land near Dallas, in Polk County, which still belongs 
to the estate, and on which he lived for four years. 

"In 1851 Judge Boise was elected prosecuting attorney of 
the First and Second Districts by the territorial legislature, 
his field lying between Eugene, Lane County, and the Terri- 
tory of Washington. In 1853 he was elected one of the code 
commissioners for Oregon and selected to compile the first 
laws of the Territory, with two others, James K. Kelly and 
D. R. Biglow. 

"In 1854 Judge Boise was re-elected prosecuting attorney 
and represented Polk County in the territorial legislature for 
three years. In 1857 he represented Polk County in the con- 
stitutional convention and, as chairman of the committee on 
legislation, was instrumental in furnishing the fundamental 
laws of the State Goverment. In 1857 he was appointed by 
President Buchanan one of the Supreme Judges of the Oregon 
Territory, along with Judges Williams and Deady. After 
Oregon 's admission to statehood he was elected to the supreme 
bench and sat with Judges Waite, Stratton and Prim. In 
1868, under the provisions of the constitution, he drew lots for 
terms with his associate judges, with the result that Judge 
Waite drew the shortest term of two years and presided as 
Chief Justice ; Justice Stratton drew the four year term, and 
Judge Boise the six-year term. He held his position on the 
supreme bench for twelve years. His seat was contested by 
the late Judge B. F. Bonham, and, rather than enter into liti- 
gation, Judge Boise withdrew. 

' ' Judge Boise was elected a member of the Capitol Building 
Commissioners in 1874, in which capacity he served until 1876, 
when he was again elected to the supreme bench. Upon re- 
organization of the Supreme Court, under the constitution, 
and the creation of the circuit court districts, he was one of 
the three Justices, with Judges Kelly and Prim. At the first 
general election he preferred the nomination for circuit judge 
of the Third District, to which office he was elected, and he 
continued to serve, with the exception of the years between 
1892 and 1898, up to the year 1905. when he was succeeded 
by Judge William Galloway, of McMinnville. 

"Judge Boise had been a resident of Salem since 1857, and, 
until the year 1865, he lived upon the property which is now 
occupied by the Sacred Heart Academy. In 1880 he purchased 
the "Home Farm," of which he still retained sixty acres, and 
his late residence was the first house built in Salem. He 
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owned the old Mission mill, house and grounds, a portion of 
which house was built in the early forties. 

"His first marriage was in San Francisco, in 1851, to Ellen 
P. Lyon, of Boston, daughter of Captain Lyon, a pioneer of 
the Pacific Coast. Prom this union two children were born, 
Reuben P., Jr., and Whitney L. Boise. In 1867 Judge Boise 
was married again to Miss Emily A. Pratt, a native of Wor- 
cester, Mass., the daughter of Ephraim Pratt, a Massachu- 
setts manufacturer, and sister of Captain Pratt, who started 
the first woolen mill here. Two children were born as the 
result of this marriage, Ellen, a graduate of the Willamette 
University, who was drowned in the undertow at Long Beach, 
Wash., when 22 years old, and Maria, also a graduate of 
Willamette University, residing here. 

' ' Judge Boise was deeply interested in the agricultural de- 
velopment of the country and was a member, and five times 
master, of the State Grange. He was also interested in the 
educational development of the State. He was a member of 
the first board of school directors in Portland, and twice a 
member of the board of trustees of the Pacific University, at 
Forest Grove; held the same position with the La Creole 
Academy at Dallas and the Willamette University here, and 
was a member of the board of regents of the Agricultural 
College, at Corvallis. He was also an honored member of the 
Oregon Historical Society and of the Oregon Pioneers, and 
treasured many of his early friendships, among whom are 
Judge James K. Kelly, a pioneer of 1851, now in Washington ; 
Governor Grover, a pioneer of 1851, and Judge George H. 
Williams, of Portland, pioneer of 1853, who paid the following 
impromptu tribute to his memory as part of the funeral 
service : 

" 'My friends, I have but a few words to say concerning 
Boise, that was, and whom you all knew as well as I as a man 
whose entire life was filled with fidelity and the highest ideals 
of honor. Judge Boise acted well his part on every possible 
occasion and for this reason he was entitled to all of the praises 
and honors due him. 

" 'Judge Boise has been more fortunate during his life than 
has been the lot of many of us in earning and gaining the 
respect and confidence of all. He was fortunate in his family, 
his friends, and especially in retaining his faculties unim- 
paired to the very close of a long and useful life. When I 
came to Oregon, over fifty years ago, Judge Boise was engaged 
in the active practice of law, and I have had the pleasure of 
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seeing him occupy seats of the highest honor the people could 
bestow, the bench of the supreme and circuit courts, and as a 
judge he has been absolutely impartial and upright ; his pri- 
vate life irreproachable, and in public, above suspicion. 

' ' ' But a few days ago Judge Boise was the oldest lawyer in 
the State of Oregon. Now he has gone and I am the oldest 
and left to tread down the weary path of life alone, and I feel 
like one left alone without anyone to look up to in point of 
years and experience in the line of practice. When a man 
reaches the age that was attained by Judge Boise he has no 
occasion to regret to depart this earth, and there is no oc- 
casion to mourn his loss. It is just as natural for him to die 
as he lived. Everything — the tree, the flower, the grass, thrive 
and fulfill their usefulness on earth and, after they have done 
their duty, wither and perish; and the same is true of man- 
kind, and it is his duty to act and view as cheerfully as he can 
the end of this life which is inevitable. 

" 'His beloved family and friends need not grieve over his 
departure from such a long life of toil and high accomplish- 
ments, for they can look back upon his record with pride and 
full satisfaction. Spring is a most appropriate time for an old 
man to take his departure from this earth, when there are 
spring flowers, birds and everything to brighten and cheer 
him on to the end with their sweet fragrance and mirthful 
song, symbolic of a life of happiness, joy and prosperity. 
When the sun goes down and sheds its golden hues over the 
earth which is about to be clothed in darkness, so an old man 
like Judge Boise dies with all the glories of a setting sun. And 
when it is all over we can all join in saying : Well done, good 
and faithful servant. Rest in peace.' " 



The work of Professor Condon represented the deepest de- 
votion through scholarship to the soul needs of his fellowman. 
Through his genius for discerning the thought and spirit of 
God in His works and his noble concern for the upbuilding of 
the higher life of the community, Thomas Condon ministered 
to two fundamental needs of the people of the Pacific North- 
west and was even a benefactor to the world at large. Wide 
and deep research among the rocks and strata of the Oregon 
region accumulated data that his constructive imagination 
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developed into an entrancing vision of what and of how God 
had wrought here. Under the spell of this vision the faith of 
many wavering under the shock and confusion from the then 
newly sprung theory of evolution, was led to a higher plane. 
He was so deeply concerned about this spiritual interest of 
his fellowman, because life to him as he lived it day by day 
was an affair of the soul. Thus he made it his mission to 
minister to its strength and serenity. 

So original were his investigations in his field, so large and 
deep his comprehension of their significance that when the 
full history of the theory of evolution is written his name will 
stand among those of its chief collaborators. Such was his 
part in enlightening the thought of the world at large. 

His second great ministry consisted in his giving the people 
of the Pacific Northwest the full possession of this land as 
their home. Of course the earlier pioneers were using it to 
furnish food and raiment for their bodies, but Thomas Condon 
more than any other man has made this region the source of 
material of thought and sentiment. Before his work the civil- 
ized man could exist on its surface. Thomas Condon's genius 
and labors prepared the key that opens to us glorious vistas 
into the past of this region and into all the phases of the pro- 
cesses of Nature here so that man can be at home here as the 
Athenians were on the Acropolis and can engage all the higher 
faculties of his being. The story and word pictures in his 
"Two Islands" give us and our posterity, more than any other 
single source, an indefeasible birthright to what God has 
created here for the sustenance of soul life. 

The following account of his life, investigations, and services 
as a teacher, is found in a memorial, volume recently published 
by the University of Oregon : 

' ' There was a limestone quarry near the home of Mr. Con- 
don 's childhood that must have made a deep impression upon 
his thoughtful mind and shed the affectionate glamour of 
early association over his study of the rocks, for his interest 
in geology began with his childhood. 

"Fortunately for him his family left the old home in South- 
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ern Ireland and, crossing the Atlantic, made their home in the 
city of New York. Here we find the future scientist an active, 
wide-awake boy, full of life and with a strong appetite for 
knowledge. Some of his leisure hours were utilized in explor- 
ing the Old Revolutionary fortifications near the city. And oc- 
casionally he spent a half holiday hunting rabbits in the wilds 
of what is now Central Park. A few years ago, in speaking 
of those days of his boyhood, he referred to his study of 
algebra and then said: 'But when I took up geometry it 
lifted me to the clouds. I drank it in as a mental food.' It 
seemed to be the pure, beautiful logic, the perfect chain of 
reasoning, that appealed to his mind. 

"At about eighteen years of age, he was working, studying, 
and teaching in Camillus, Skaneateles, and other places in 
Central New York, where he finally entered the Theological 
Seminary at Auburn while teaching in the evening school at 
Auburn States Prison. The history of those years in the lake 
country of Central New York would read like a romance of 
extreme interest. But in spite of all difficulties he spent many 
leisure hours among the hills and quarries gathering fossils 
and studying the geological formation of the region. 

"But he had heard of the Whitman Mission in the Far West 
and had made up his mind to go as a home missionary to the 
Oregon Country, and in 1852, with his young bride, he sailed 
in a clipper ship around Cape Horn for San Francisco. After 
a long and eventful voyage they found themselves in the newly 
settled and unexplored Oregon. Trappers had long known it 
as a land of furs ; miners had known it as a land of gold ; the 
early pioneer had found it a country with rich and fertile soil ; 
but its scientific resources were still undiscovered. The ques- 
tions that had dawned dimly upon his mind as he played by 
the stone quarry of his childhood, the questions that were 
kindled into life as he studied the fossils of Central New York, 
the questions of the how and wherefore of creation must have 
come to him with new force as he looked out upon the fertile 
valleys, grand mountains, and noble rivers of his new home. 

"But the activity of these first years left but little time for 
scientific research ; for new homes must be built, land cleared, 
crops planted, schools started, churches organized, and hostile 
Indians subdued, and there were but few of these labors of 
pioneer life in which he did not take an active part. 

"After ten years of life in Western Oregon Mr. Condon, 
wishing for a more needy field, moved his family to The 
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Dalles, then the head of navigation on the Columbia, the gate- 
way through which all the rough, reckless mining population 
must pass on their way to the newly discovered gold fields of 
Eastern Oregon. Here, too, was an army post from which men 
and supplies were sent to all parts of the Northwest. 

' ' An army officer returning from an expedition against hos- 
tile Indians brought Mr. Condon his first Eastern Oregon 
fossils from the Crooked River country. These fossils aroused 
the keen interest of the student of nature and in 1862 or '63 he 
obtained permission to accompany a party of cavalry carrying 
supplies to Harney Valley. They returned by way of old 
Camp Watson, on the John Day River, and here Mr. Condon 
found his first fossils in the now famous John Day Valley. 

' ' These glimpses of this fossil field only served to make him 
eager for more, and as soon as the Indians had been subdued 
and it was safe to venture among those hills and ravines with- 
out an army escort, Mr. Condon spent his vacations exploring 
in the John Day country. On one of these trips he found and 
named Turtle Cove, which has since proved to be one of the 
richest fossil beds in the valley. He employed young men to 
spend their summers collecting the fossils exposed by the wear 
of winter storms. He made friends with the rough teamsters 
who drove the great government freight wagons from Fort 
Dalles to the army posts in the wilderness. As these teamsters 
returned with empty wagons they often brought a few rocks 
or a fine box of fossils for their new friend at The Dalles. In 
a few years Mr. Condon found in his possession a large quan- 
tity of valuable material that must be classified and described. 
But he was without scientific books, was thousands of miles 
from the great libraries and museums of the East, and far 
from other scientists with whom to confer. 

"Fortunately, at this time the United States Government 
was making its famous geological survey of the fortieth par- 
allel, embracing a strip of land one hundred miles in width, 
and connecting the geology of the great plains east of the 
Rocky Mountains with that of California and the Pacific 
Coast. One evening as this great work was nearing completion, 
Mr. Condon was delighted to learn that Clarence King, the 
leader of the survey, had reached The Dalles, and he lost no 
time before meeting this distinguished geologist. Mr. King 
was deeply interested in the pioneer discoverer's account of 
Oregon geology and the next day found him in the Condon 
home studying the unique collection. 
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"Not later than the spring of 1867 Mr. Blake, an eastern 
geologist, visited the cabinet at The Dalles, and on his return 
voyage carried with him a few specimens of fossil leaves 
originally from Bridge Creek in the John Day Valley. These 
were perhaps the first Oregon specimens to find their way to 
the Atlantic Coast. They soon fell into the hands of Dr. New- 
berry of Columbia College, New York, who, being a specialist 
in fossil botany, longed earnestly for more. After talking with 
Clarence King in Washington, and learning from him more of 
the Oregon geologist and his country, Dr. Newberry wrote Mr. 
Condon in 1869 and received in response a box of fossils of 
which he writes : ' I received your two letters with great pleas- 
ure. Since then the box has safely come to hand and that has 
given me still greater satisfaction, for I found it full of new 
and beautiful things which fully justified the high anticipa- 
tion I had formed judging from your letters and the specimens 
brought by Mr. Blake.' 

' ' In the autumn of 1870, Arnold Hague, also connected with 
the geological survey of the fortieth parallel, spent a month in 
Oregon, part of the time being at The Dalles in discussion over 
the geological problems of the Columbia River region. That 
this visit was a source of mutual pleasure is shown by a subse- 
quent letter in which Mr. Hague refers to his 'month in Ore- 
gon in 1870 as one of the pleasant memories of the past.' 

"But a new era was dawning for 'the Oregon Country.' The 
first transcontinental railroad had touched the Pacific and 
with it came many large parties of cultured tourists who, 
wishing to look upon the grand scenery of the Columbia, found 
themselves obliged to spend the night in The Dalles. In this 
way it often happened that late in the afternoon a party of 
fifteen or twenty ladies and gentlemen would gather at the 
home of the Oregon geologist and spend a pleasant hour study- 
ing the life of past ages. 

' ' In 1870 Mr. Condon shipped his first boxes of specimens 
to the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, and from there 
they were sent to Dr. Leidy of Philadelphia Academy of Sci- 
ences for expert examination. The National Museum was 
glad to receive these new fossils from the Pacific Coast and 
promised its official assistance in every way possible. 

' ' A few months later of this same year Professor Marsh of 
Yale College wrote from San Francisco as follows: 'I have 
heard for several years a great deal of the good work you are 
doing in geology and of the interesting collection of vertebrate 
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fossils you have made, and I intended during my present visit 
to the Pacific Coast to come to Oregon and make your ac- 
quaintance personally and examine your fossil treasures which 
my friends, Professor George Davidson, Clarence King, Mr. 
Raymond, and others had often wished me to see.' And a 
little later Professor Marsh writes urging that all fossils of 
extinct mammals be sent to Yale to be used by him in a work 
on paleontology gotten out by the United States Government 
in connection with the survey of the fortieth parallel. 

' ' During these years many Oregon fossils found their way to 
the educational centers of the East. If they were fossil leaves 
they were sent to Dr. Newberry of Columbia College ; if shells, 
to Dr. Dall of the American Museum of Natural History; if 
fossil mammals, to the Smithsonian or to Marsh of Yale or 
Cope of Philadelphia. A few of these were sold, some of 
them were sent in exchange for eastern fossils, but most of 
them were simply lent in order that they might be classified 
and described by scientific experts. 

"In May, 1871, Mr. Condon published in the Overland 
Monthly his paper on 'The Rocks of the John Day Valley.' 
And in November of that year his article entitled ' The Willam- 
ette Sound' appeared in the same magazine. The latter was 
perhaps his favorite of all his geological writings. He felt 
that 'The Rocks of the John Day Valley' might need revising 
after a more thorough exploration but that 'The Willamette 
Sound' would endure. Both of these papers are given in 'The 
Two Islands, ' published in 1902. 

"Mr. Diller of the United States Geological Survey has 
virtually accepted 'The Willamette Sound' and incorporated 
its substance in his report of the geology of Northwestern Or- 
egon, his only criticism being the suggestion that the waters of 
the sound were probably even higher than noted in the original 
publication. These two papers fairly represent Mr. Condon's 
strength as a constructive geological worker. They indicate 
his ability to begin at ocean level and by means of mountain 
upheavals, marine and like sediments, fossil leaves and bones, 
and volcanic outflows, to reconstruct and make wonderfully 
vivid the geological past of a new country. 

' ' From this time on, the sense of lonely isolation that had so 
hampered him in his work, gave place to the most cordial inter- 
course between the Oregon pioneer and distinguished scientists 
of the United States and Canada. In 1871 Mr. Condon had 
the pleasure of showing Professor Marsh and a large party 
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from Yale College through this new fossil field, and a little 
later Professor LeConte of the University of California was 
introduced into the same John Day Valley. The latest scien- 
tific publications began to find their way into Mr. Condon's 
library in exchange for information and material freely given 
to eastern workers. The stimulus of all this stirring inter- 
course by exchange, correspondence, or personal conversation 
with some of the most learned men of the age, was a great 
boon. Life in the strength of his manhood was full of buoy- 
ancy and joy, a grand opportunity for usefulness. 

"It gave Mr. Condon real pleasure to sit down beside a 
rough block of sandstone with only the corner of one glisten- 
ing tooth in sight, to pick and chip and chisel until another 
tooth and part of the jaw were seen, to continue with careful 
skill until the beautiful agatized molars were laid bare, to 
work patiently on until there stood before him, no longer the 
shapeless mass of stone, but a fine fossil head to add its testi- 
mony to the record of the past. But it gave him greater 
pleasure still, to work with rough, unpolished human char- 
acter and discover the glint of gold hidden under the rough 
exterior. The book of nature was indeed fascinating but did 
not appeal to him as did the work with men. He had the 
artist's eye for seeing the beautiful in character and the en- 
thusiasm of a sculptor for shaping rough, faulty human nature 
until its beauty reflected the Divine. 

"To many minds, these two lines of interest, the develop- 
ment of character and the study of nature, would seem in- 
congruous, but to him they were both God's truth, the one the 
preparation, the other the culmination of God's work. And 
yet, strange and unusual as is this combination of geologist and 
minister, it seemed exactly what was needed to equip one for 
usefulness thirty or forty years ago. For these were years of 
great stir in the scientific world. 

"The author of 'The Origin of Species' and 'The Descent of 
Man' had given his theory of evolution to the world. The 
grand truths developed by that galaxy of brilliant English 
writers, Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, and others, had been seized 
by materialists who were calling upon all thinkers to discard 
the Bible as out of date because not in harmony with scientific 
thought. Christian ministers were not scientists and the prin- 
ciples of 'Higher Criticism,' if thought of at all, were con- 
sidered dangerous heresies against which to warn their people. 
To Mr. Condon the theory of evolution presented to the human 
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mind a wider conception of God than the world had ever 
known. It involved a plan of unthinkable grandeur; begin- 
ning with the smallest, simplest things, gradually unfolding 
into more complex life, often interrupted by some great up- 
turning of nature, but never losing the continuity of purpose, 
the steady progress toward the culminating glory of all: the 
spiritual life of man. 

"To have all this new wealth of spiritual vision appropri- 
ated by materialists was a source of deepest sorrow. The 
storm, starting on the intellectual heights of Europe, was 
slowly traveling westward. A little later magazines were full 
of the subject and materialism was creeping into college life 
with the claim that evolution was antagonistic to religion. The 
young men who studied science found few leaders so endowed 
as to interpret the beautiful adaptation of the doctrine of 
evolution to the spiritual life. 

"Mr. Condon saw that the old ramparts erected by theolo- 
gians were no longer a safe retreat; that the church must be 
defended even by science itself, and he longed to help unfurl 
the Christian banner over this newly discovered realm of 
truth. He felt his most effective work could be done with his 
cabinet in shaping the immature minds of Oregon's sons and 
daughters. This, with the growing educational needs of his 
family, finally led him, in 1873, to take his place with the 
faculty of Pacific University at Forest Grove, and late, in 
1876, to accept the chair of Geology and Natural History in 
the State University. 

"In 1876, shortly after reaching Eugene, Mr. Condon, in 
company with a son of ex-Governor Whiteaker, made a trip to 
the Silver Lake country in Southeastern Oregon. Here they 
gathered a fine collection of beautifully preserved fossil bird 
bones, which were sent east to be described, but seemed too 
rare and valuable to be returned, for, in spite of many efforts 
to recover them they were finally lost to the rightful owner. 
Fortunately, they had been previously examined and described 
by Dr. Shufeldt, an expert in the study of fossil birds, and to 
him we are indebted for much interesting knowledge of the 
ancient life of the region. This same locality has also yielded 
some of the finest specimens of fossil mammals in the State. 

"By this time Oregon had passed out of its pioneer stage 
and was looking to a broader expansion of statehood, with all 
its hidden possibilities of industrial development. Men were 
asking, 'Have we coal in Oregon?' 'How shall we utilize our 
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gold-bearing black sands?' 'Have we the right geological 
formation for artesian water ? ' ' Have we cement rock, copper, 
or limestone ? ' Letters on all of these and many other problems 
kept coming to Mr. Condon from near and from far. These 
questions and the investigation necessary for their answers 
resulted in his acquiring an extensive knowledge of the indus- 
trial problems of the State. If any one wished to bore for 
artesian water, his advice was asked. The discoverer of a 
fresh prospect for coal, copper, asbestos or marble, must send 
him a sample specimen and ask his opinion of its value, and he 
was always ready with a word of advice, a bit of encourage- 
ment or a needed caution. 

"All these years he had been glad to share his rapidly in- 
creasing knowledge with the people of the Northwest. The old 
river steamers and slow moving trains of early Oregon often 
carried him to fill lecture engagements, and he was usually 
cumbered with many heavy packages of specimens and choice 
fossils to illustrate his subject. Sometimes the lecture would 
be before a cultured Portland audience; sometimes it was a 
course of lectures for some growing young college or perhaps 
a talk to the farmers at the State Pair upon the formation 
and composition of soil. But as the years passed, most of his 
time and strength were given to his teaching at the University, 
while his summer vacations were spent with his family at his 
Nye Brook Cottage by the Sea. 

"Here his life was almost unique, but it again brought him 
into the most friendly relations with many classes of people 
from all parts of the Northwest. Sometimes there were formal 
lectures before a summer school, but more often there was an 
informal announcement that 'Professor Condon would lecture 
on the beach, ' perhaps near Jump-off Joe. And here his audi- 
ence would gather around him in the shelter of the bluff or 
headland, some standing, some sitting on the rocks, others 
perched upon the piles of weather-bleached driftwood, while 
the children sat ' Turk fashion ' upon the dry, glistening sand. 
And he, with his tall alpine stalk in his hand, his broad hat 
and loose raglan coat made a picturesque figure standing in 
their midst. Perhaps he talked of the three beaches, the one 
upon which they stood and the two old geological beaches so 
plainly visible in the ocean bluff behind them. The banker, 
the college president, the physician from a distant part of the 
State, the young city clerk, the carpenter, the teacher of the 
country school, the farmer and his family taking an outing by 
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the sea, even the high school boy, and the children, all listened 
with interest. And when the talk was over and all their 
questions had been answered, the motly gathering strolled 
leisurely away. But the rolling breakers at their feet, the 
hurrying scud and blue summer sky, all had a new significance 
as they pondered on the mystery of creation. 

"Or perhaps a geological picnic was planned up the beach 
to Otter Biocks. After a brisk ride of a few miles over the 
hills and along the beach, Mr. Condon's carriage would stop, 
the other vehicles would group themselves around near by. 
and, standing in his conveyance, he would give a short talk on 
the geological formation of the particular cove or headland 
with its base of old standstone full of fossil shells. Then the 
company would move on, and after a few more miles of de- 
lightful beach ride upon the hard sand near the breakers, they 
would leave their carriages, gather their picks, hammers, and 
chisels and spend an hour chipping fossils from the bluff or 
from the large bowlders at its base. The next stop would be 
to lunch near Otter Bocks and explore the unique Devil's 
Caldron or Punchbowl and the interesting beach beyond. 

' ' But the most common picture, the one that must make the 
Condon Cottage at Nye Beach an almost sacred spot for some, 
was the party strolling homeward from a morning on the 
beach— especially at low tide. They always stopped beside his 
cottage door to show their treasures to Mr. Condon. There 
were baskets, tin pails, and all sorts of packages filled with 
curios gathered on the morning walk ; one had a rare shell-fish, 
another an unusual fossil, some had sea moss, others only a 
group of bright pebbles, while a few proudly exhibited their 
water agates. All had their eager questions and his kindly, 
helpful interest never failed ; for if some child but left his cot- 
tage door with eyes large and shining with a new joy, because 
it had caught a glimpse of the beauty of knowledge, he was 
content. And so his summers passed. 

"Meanwhile he had been carrying on his original research 
work by taking trips to the southwestern part of the State 
and was slowly filling out his geological map of Oregon. 

"Mr. Condon's love for knowledge was not confined to 
natural science, for his interests were broad as the universe. 
To him, human history began with the men of preglacial age, 
and he sought eagerly for every ray of light that archeological 
research could throw upon the old Cave Dwellers of prehistoric 
times. He studied all primitive peoples, their religion, indus- 
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tries and social development, and endeavored to trace their re- 
lationship to common ancestry. There were but few obscure 
nations of the world in which he was not deeply interested ; he 
knew their past history, their present political condition and 
struggles for liberty. He prized the history of our Aryan 
ancestors and treasured their old Vedic hymns as among the 
first bright glimpses of the human soul in reaching out for its 
Creator. The religion, art, and literature of the Egyptians. 
Arabians, Persians, and Greeks were to him a source of great 
pleasure. He followed the lives of noted statesmen and was 
most enthusiastic in his admiration for the world's true heroes. 
All great religious movements, including the higher criticism 
and the relation of science to religion were matters of absorb- 
ing interest. And yet there were but few who knew and loved 
Oregon's trees, shrubs, and wild flowers so well as he. 

' ' In 1902, after passing his eightieth birthday, Mr. Condon 
published his ' The Two Islands, ' a popular work on the geo- 
logy of Oregon, which, aside from its scientific value, will be 
prized for its clearness and simplicity of style and the subtile 
charm of his own personality as constantly revealed in its 
pages. It was not written for technical scientists, but for the 
larger circle of readers who love to catch such glimpses of the 
progress of creation. No, Mr. Condon was not a specialist, 
either by nature, inclination, or education. And it was well 
for the early development of Oregon that he was a true pioneer 
with a large appetite for all knowledge, a keen pleasure in im- 
parting that knowledge to others, and a broad, sympathetic 
outlook into the needs of the Northwest. If he had been a 
specialist he might have received more technical credit in the 
scientific world, for he discovered many new fossils and named 
but few. But what is the naming of a few fossils more or 
less, when compared with the grandeur of such a broad sweep 
of knowledge, permeated by such a beautiful spirit of help- 
fulness ? 

"The pioneer work in this new and unexplored State, so 
remote from the great centers of learning, required just his 
type of mind ; just his habit of first sketching in the broad out- 
lines and then filling in the details with all their picturesque 
beauty. For as the artist works, he worked. A colleague who 
wrought by his side has said of him, that instead of beginning 
with the minute details and progressing toward the large facts 
of life, he always began with the broad outlines, the great 
principles of any subject, and worked down to its details. 
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' ' After this active, eager life had passed and failing health 
gave him ample time for retrospective meditation, he realized 
that he had lived through a grand period of pioneer history 
and remarked, as he looked forward into the future in store 
for the rising generation, 'I do not know that I would ex- 
change the rich chapters of my own life for all the future op- 
portunities of these young men. ' 

' ' For he was the pioneer geologist who, by his own original 
research, caught the first glimpse of Oregon's oldest land as it 
rose from the ocean bed ; he saw the seashells upon her oldest 
beaches; watched the development of her grand forests; saw 
her first strange mammals feeding upon her old lake shores ; 
he listened in imagination to the cannonading of her first 
volcanoes and traced the showers of ashes and great floods of 
lava. He followed the creation of Oregon step by step all 
through her long geological history and then entered with 
enthusiasm into the industrial and educational development 
of her present life. 

"But, above all, infinitely above all, he prized and labored 
for the noble character of her sons and daughters. Is it any 
wonder that his heart was full of gratitude to God for having 
guided him into such a rich heritage of life?" 

The following statement of Professor Condon's published 
contributions to geology, by Chester W. Washburne, appeared 
in the Journal of Geology, Vol. XV, No. 3, April-May, 1907 : 

"The death (February 11, 1907) of Professor Thomas Con- 
don ended a life little known among scientists, yet a life of 
considerable service to geology. 

' ' Professor Condon was an unusual man in that he seemed 
to have no desire to publish the results of his study. There 
are but few papers, only eight strictly geological, and one 
book, published over his name. But the writings of the sci- 
entists of his day— Le Conte, Dana, Marsh, Cope, and others 
— are full of references to Dr. Condon, and all of them ac- 
knowledge his contribution to science by exploration and 
theory. 

"Condon discovered the famous John Day beds which have 
so enriched our knowledge of Tertiary vertebrates. Here he 
found some of the specimens of three-toed horses on which 
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Marsh based his theory of the evolution of that animal. 1 In 
this instance Marsh gave the discoverer scant credit for his 
work, and the type-specimens remained in Yale Museum until 
after Marsh died. The same thing happened to many other 
valuable specimens loaned to Marsh, Cope, Gabb, and others. 
A fine lot of Pliocene birds from Southeastern Oregon, loaned 
to Cope, were never returned. It was doubtless to the interest 
of science that these fossils fell into the hands of other men, 
but it was unjust to Condon not to acknowledge more fully his 
services, and not to return his specimens. In 1867 Professor 
Condon printed in the Portland Oregonian an account of 
what he then thought to be the first fossil horses found in 
America, the same specimens that Marsh described several 
years later. "What a strange contrast between these zealous, 
ambitious paleontologists, and that lonely, unselfish, but no 
less devoted worker in the wilderness of Oregon ! 

"Condon's best friend and occasional companion was 
Joseph Le Conte, who accompanied him on several trips, and 
who always gave him the fullest credit when publishing his 
ideas or observations. These two old lovers of earth-science 
recall a comparison made by Suess, 2 in writing of an almost 
unknown geologist, Arnold Escher von der Linth : 

" 'On the one side stood Sir Charles, 3 the calm, superior 
philosopher, the lucid thinker and able writer; on the other, 
dear old Arnold Escher, who intrusted his admirable sketches 
and diaries to everyone indiscriminately, but to whom every 
line he had to publish was a torment, and who was perhaps 
only quite in his element up in the snow and ice, when the 
wind swept his gray head and his eye roamed over a sea of 
peaks. ' 

"From a scientific standpoint Professor Condon's best con- 
tribution is doubtless his paper 4 on 'The Willamette Sound.' 
Condon showed that this Pleistocene body of water filled the 
Willamette Valley, and extended north to Puget Sound, with 
a probable length of about three hundred miles. He worked 



1 Professor Henry F. Osborn has said: "I believe that Professor Condon 
deserves the entire credit of the discovery of the Upper Oligocene horses in the 
John Day." — Pacific Monthly, November, 1906, p. 566. 

2 Preface to Das Antlitz der Erde, translation by Hertha Sollas. 

3 Sir Charles Lyell. 

4 "The Willamette Sound," Overland Monthly, Vol. VII, No. 5, pp. 468-73. 
(San Francisco, 1871); Eeprinted as a chapter in "The Two Islands." 
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out its extent and depth by means of terraces along the Col- 
umbia River and the ocean. 

"Professor Condon's book, 'The Two Islands,' 5 is a popu- 
lar account of the geological history of the original 'Oregon 
Country.' The Klamath mountain group of Southwestern 
Oregon and Northern California was an island (Siskyou 
Island) in the Cretaceous sea, separated from the Sierra 
Nevada by Diller's Lassen Strait. The Blue Mountains, how- 
ever, were not an island (Shoshone Island) at the time, for 
only in the Upper Cretaceous (early Chico) did the sea reach 
even the western part of the Blue Mountain region. But Con- 
don's treatment of the subject brought out the striking geo- 
logical difference between the two mountain groups and the 
rest of the State, showing that they are two regions of Paleo- 
zoic and Mesozoic rocks surrounded by Tertiary lavas and 
sediments. 

"Thomas Condon was born in Ireland, March 3, 1822. 
When he was eleven years old, the family moved to New York 
City ; later to the central part of New York State, where Con- 
don finished his education, taught school, and made a collec- 
tion of New York paleozoic fossils which later formed the 
nucleus of his splendid collection at the University of Oregon. 
He graduated from Auburn Theological Seminary in 1852, 
married Miss Cornelia Holt, and sailed for Oregon by way of 
Cape Horn. 

"For several years he had charge of the Congregational 
Mission at The Dalles, Oregon, then a small trading post. It 
was while stationed at The Dalles that Condon made most of 
his trips into the interior, generally with military parties, 
gathering the fine Tertiary mammals in his collection. In 
1872 he became professor of geology and natural history at 
Pacific University, resigning in 1876, to accept the same chair 
in the newly created University of Oregon. Here he remained 
until 1905, confining his teaching in later years mainly to 
paleontology. In these last years Professor Condon was too 
feeble to go into the field, but he had become so well known 
that people in all parts of the State were constantly sending 
him new specimens, knowing well the pleasure these gifts 
brought to the old naturalist who no longer could gather them 
himself. They were fresh links to the outdoor world, to the 
scenes of his early activities that he so enjoyed in memory. 



5 "The Two Islands and What Came of Them." (Portland, Ore.: The J. 
K. Gill Co., 1902.) 
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' ' Condon was one of those rare men that study science from 
an inherent love of nature, not merely for self -advancement, 
or for the praise of men." 
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